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CHAPTER XVII. GOOD-BYE. 


WHEN Grace woke up she found herself 
lying on Nan’s bed, without being able 
clearly to remember how she got there. 
With a great effort she raised herself up; 
then, all at once, a flood of painful re- 
collection swept over her. She felt that she 
did not yet know the worst; and even 
though she could not frame her fears into 
words, they remained with her. 

Nan had only said that she and Sibyl 
were poor, and that they must be separated 
from her. -Certainly she had only said 
that; but then came the why. What was 
it that made them poor, when the Warren 
still remained standing! Their father had 
been able to afford servants and many 
other things. 

Grace looked round the room, and sud- 
denly recognised that Nan had never been 
to bed. Where was she? All round the 
room there were signs of departure, She 
saw several boxes, ready packed, standing 
there corded and strapped. 

What did all that stir mean? But 
then Grace recovered herself; she must 
not be selfish; she must think about 
Sibyl. She, Sibyl, must know nothing 
about this new trouble; she must be left 
in ignorance, and Grace must try to look 
as if nothing had happened. So she 
hastily dressed herself, and went softly 
out of the room, and then, seeing no one, 
she wandered out into the garden. It 
was not very early, but the household had 





taken life easily of late, and Grace was 
glad enough to roam about where no one 
could witness her misery. 

Part of the grounds were left to their 
own sweet will, and here the heather 
and farze grew luxuriantly. This morning 
frosted cobwebs were glistening with 
beads of diamonds as they hung stretched 
between heather branches like fairy sails. 
Here and there were fir-trees, planted 
in picturesque clumps, beneath which last 
year’s cones lay just as they had fallen, 
half buried by the brown, dead spikes, 

Grace loved all these innumerable things 
of Nature. She and Sibyl had long ago 
invented childish games for themselves 
with these cones and skeleton leaves. 
They would pretend to keep a shop, and 
these would be their wares. The cones 
were oysters, and their tight, obstinate 
little cells had to be opened in order to 
draw out from thence the black seeds, each 
so beautifully fitted with its light, delicate 
wing, wherewith to fly away when their 
prison doors should be open. Sometimes 
cones were picked up already empty, for 
Nature herself had opened the prison 
door, bidding the seeds fly away and 
begin their new life on earth. Grace re- 
membered so well how the little larch 
cones had been her especial favourites, 
and had been the most treasured in their 
games; but all these things appeared 
now to belong to a happy period which 
would never, never come back again. In 
those days the cry of the two girls had 
been, ‘When we shall be grown up,” and 
now Grace murmured from the very depth 
of her heart, “If only we were children 
again ; if only time would fly backwards!” 

At last this soliloquy was interrupted 
by Sibyl’s clear, merry voice, that recalled 
her to the present. 
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“Gracie! Gracie! Where are you? 
Come in to breakfast. And here is Dr. 
Smith waiting to say good-bye to us.” 

Grace made a great effort, and walked 
back towards the house. She had seen 
but little of the good Doctor sinco Mr. 
Blackston had been so frequently at the 
house. But now she remembered that 
he had asked her if she and Sibyl 
would come and stay with them. Why 
had she not accepted the invitation ? 
Why had she believed at once in Mrs. 
Gordon? Now misfortune and Mrs, Gordon 
seemed to be synonymous. 

The dining-room presented quite a 
cheerful appearance to-day; a huge fire 
burnt in the old-fashioned fireplace; the 
sun shone brightly through the windows. 
At the table Nan was making tea, and 
appeared, as usual, stern and quiet ; but 
Grace’s one glance sufficed to show her 
that she, too, had suffered, and had made 
up her mind to hide her pain. 

‘*For Sibyl’s sake I will not be less 
brave than Nan. I must be all to Sibyl 
now—her mother, and Nan as well—as 
well as her only sister.” 

“So you take things easy this last day, 
Miss Grace?” said Dr. Smith, shaking 
her hand as if he would shake it off. “I 
never expected to find you at breakfast. 
“ Why, I have been out for hours!” 

“Everybody was late,” said Sibyl, 
laughing. ‘Why, even Nan did not come 
to wake me this mornivg. But Grace has 
been up a long time; she must have got 
up before I was awake. When we come 
back, Dr. Smith, yon will see how we shall 
be reformed. The Germans are such early 
risers, Nan says.” 

‘‘Humph !” said the Doctor. “I’ve no 
opinion of those Germans; a drinking, 
smoking, short-sighted set of fellows. 
Every tenth man wears those conceited- 
looking eyeglasses or pedagogist spectacles, 
I shouldn’s wonder, Miss Sibyl, if you 
come back wearing spectacles,” 

‘No, indeed! Why, I should prefer 
secing nothing to wearing such ugly 
things ;” and Sibyl cast a look at one of 
the old-fashioned mirrors which hung in a 
corner of the room, and gave to everything 
and everybody fairy-like proportions, 

Sibyl certainly saw a pretty picture, and 
she had no intention of spoiling it with 
spectacles ! 

“Did you see Mrs, Gordon, Dr. Smith ?” 
continued Sibyl, who was very talkative 
this morning. ‘‘She is so pretty and so 
nice, She thinks we ought to see the 





world a little more than we have done; 


but Nan and Grace do not seem to care at 


all about it.” 

“Humph!” said the Doctor; but this 
exclamation meant a great deal with him. 
He half feared that Miss Evans must know 
all he did, though he was ignorant of her 
not being able to accompany the sisters, 
His mind was so much disturbed that he 
did not care to linger chattering with 
Sibyl ; her unconscious merriment jarred 
upon him, because he was so sorry for her 
and so angry with Fate, especially Fate 
under the guise of the late James Gordon, 
“that selfish brute” he politely called him 
to himself. 

“Well, good-bye, children.” he said at 
last, “I beg your pardon, I should say 
young ladies, as I see plainly by Miss 
Sibyl’s face.” 

“We are nearly grown up,” said Sibyl, 
tossing her graceful head. 

“T wish we were still children,” sighed 
Grace, but her words were so low that no 
one noticed them, and when the Doctor 
— out of the room Miss Evans followed 

m. 

“A bad business, eh, Miss Evans?” he 
said, when he and that lady were well out 
of hearing. “If they were deprived of 
your care they would indeed be badly off. 
Tell me about their plans.” 

“Their plans, poor children, they hava 
none! They are as ignorant of the cruel 
world as new-born babes. No, this idea is 
Mrs. Gordon’s plan, a heartless—a cruel 
one,” answered Nan, fiercely, “She dis- 
misses me, and the girls go alone.” 

“ Dismisses you? They go alone?” 

** Yes,” 

“ Why do you let them go? Why, you 
are better than a mother to them.” 

Miss Evans looked up with a look of 
intense perplexity. 

“Don’t say that, Dr. Smith. How can 
I do otherwise? We have none of us any 
money.” 

“Tsit true then? Did he leave nothing 
for them? And is it quite certain that— 
that——” 

‘She has everything ; Grace and Sibyl 
have nothing—nothing, not even a name,” 

“Good gracious!” said the Doctor, 
almost silenced by the misfortune. “I 
never heard such heartlesaness ; but Mrs. 
Gordon ought to adopt them as cousins, 
or, at least, pension them off. It should 
not be brought home to them like this, 
and they don’t yet know it.” 

* No, I cannot tell them ; she will.” 
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“Look here, Miss Evans, if ever there 
was & woman who inspired respect and 
admiration, that woman is yourself, For 
your sake, as well as for that of those poor 
children, I say, come all three of you to 
my house.” 

“Tt is too late; besides, you are not 
rich, and do you think she would allow 
them to live near to her?” There was a 
pause, then, with an effort, Miss Evans 
added : ‘‘ It willcome right. Perhaps some 
day I shall be able to forgive Mrs. Gordon. 
No, you can do nothing, Dr. Smith, but if 
I might write to you in case of necessity 
it would be a comfort,” 

‘OF course, write to me whenever you 
like, Are you sure I can do nothing, 
nothing whatever?” 

“No, it would not be right. Mrs. 
Gordon wants to wipe out the very 
remembrance of these children, who have— 
I say it if the law does not—a right to this 
place, and a right to James Gordon’s 
money. Yes, certainly, in the eyes of 
God.” 

It was a woman’s view of the question, 
and the Doctor only answered it by a firm 
grasp of the hand, and a hopeless shrug of 
his shoulders. Then he took his leave, 
and it was time for them all to depart. 

To leave the home was as nothing, com- 
pared to losing her children, Nan lived 
through this last day as ifshe were inadream 
—no, a nightmare. Grace sat close beside 
her daring the train journey, and kept her 
hand in hers; but both understood that 
they must spare Sibyl as long as possible, 
and Sibyl was so much excited about all 
the novelty of travelling that she did not 
notice the sad looks of her companions. 
It never entered her head she was going to 
leave Nun for ever ; why should it ? 

Nan meant to stay with them till the 
last minute, so from Waterloo she drove 
with them to Victoria, and then at once 
went to the first class waiting-room. Sibyl 
looked about her, and felt just a little 
nervous amidst the hurrying multitude and 
the general bustle of the station, so new 
to the country girl ; but with the nervous- 
ness was @ delightfal feeling of being at 
last in the world and sharing some of its 
excitement As for Grace, her feelings 
were far different. It seemed to her that 
she was entering a tomb, and that she and 
her sister were going to be buried alive. 
Nan’s face was getting sterner and harder, 
in fact more impenetrable than ever. 

** Sit down here, Sibyl,” she said, “and 
look after these rugs; do not move till 





we come back. Your travelling com- 
panion has not yet come. Now, Grace, 
follow me, and we may find her outside.” 

Grace obeyed, and when they were 
alone, she seized Nan’s hand. 

‘Nan, Nan, are you sure you spoke the 
truth last night. or were you only frighten- 
ing me? No, you would not do that; but 
tell me that you are coming with us; say yes, 
I did not dare to ask you this morning, for 
fear you should again say no, You look 
so sad; but what will Sibyl say? Tell me 
all; there is something more I ought to 
hear, I know there is,” 

Nan looked up at the great clock above 
her head, and she saw that there were yet 
ten minutes before Mrs. Johnson need 
make her appearance. Suddenly Nan took 
a new resolution. She would tell Grace 
the truth; would it not be kinder than 
letting her bear the blow alone ? 

“Yes, Gracie, my darling, there is some- 
thing more; but I would rather that my 
lips should not tell you. I would rather 
the hateful words came from her.” 

“ Mrs. Gordon ?” 

* Yes,” 

* But, Nan, darling, I think differently. 
What your dear lips spoke would not 
sound hard to bear. Yes, yes; tell me 
the worst, whatever it may be. I think I 
can bear it.” 

And Nan told her all she knew; and 
when she had done speaking, Grace looked 
up at her with ashy white lips and scared 
eyes. There was an expression in her face 
which Nan had never seen before ; but the 
girl raised her head proudly, she was not 
altogether crushed. 

“Nan, you mean to say that we have no 
right to our name. Our father said so! 
It is very hard to believe it; I am not sure 
that I do believe it; but if they say so— 
well, then—yes, Nan, give us your name. 
You have been our mother, you will not 
cast us off because of that, will you?” 

“T cast you off! Why shouldI? A 
thousand times no, Grace ; take my name, 
and God is witness that it cannot be borne 
by any of His creatures more pure or 
innocent. My child, my child, you must 
be brave ; you must trust Him stil]. There 
is more than we can understand, but He 
is jast; He cannot let you suffer.” 

“T will write and tell Mrs. Gordon, 
Nan. I will forget the name; but I did 
love it. Never mind, I loved yours as 
much, Qh, if I could have had a few 
more days, just to prepare Sibyl! She is 
not like you or me. She will rebel, I 
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know she will; she is so proud, so high 
spirited.” 

Yes, I have feared for her all along ; 
but, listen, Grace—the time is nearly up— 
I give her to you now. You must take 
care of her. I have no fears for you; but 
she is so pretty, so easily led. I have led 
her till now; but I dare not think of the 
effect this may have on her. Still, you 
must, you can, be all in all to her. Her 
safety is in your bands, Grace; I give her 
to you as a solemn charge, Bring her 
back as she goes— good at heart, so 
trustful and loving. Only it may be these 
very qualities will bring her into danger. 
Heaven knows how I have prayed that 
you may fall among friends.” 

* And if some day, Nan—if some day I 
—we are in great trouble, and I want you 
more than I can say, then i 

“Then write, telegraph, anything you 
like. I will sell my watch — anything — 
to come, Grace. Look, the time is ap. 
I see a lady looking into the waiting 
room ; we must go.” 

The ten minutes were gone, and yet 
those ten minutes had been loaded with 
years of misery for Grace. 

In after times she never could watch a 
station clock without thinking of this 
terrible conversation at Victorias, and the 
ten minutes during which Nan, their 
adopted mother, had hurriedly crushed, 
as it were, all her youthful spirits, her very 
youth itself, and flung it away for ever. 

Bat, in spite of this, she asked Heaven to 
bless Nan that day, for Grace knew that 
the blow had been softened when Nan had 
made up her mind to inflict it herself. 
This her last act of love was perhaps the 
greatest she had ever performed. 

At the door of the waiting-room an 
elderly woman, with a perpetual smile on 
her lips, accosted them. 

“T am looking for Miss Evans, in charge 
of two young girls, Am I speaking 
to——” 

‘‘Yes, I am Miss Evans, and here is 
Grace ; Sibyl is in the waiting-room.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. PARTED. 


Mrs. JOHNSON began to ssk numberless 
questions, all relating to the journey. Had 
the girls procured their tickets, had they 
got travelling-bags and some sandwiches ? 
Dear Mrs. Gordon had especially told her 
to enquire about all these things. 

Grace sat down in the waiting-room like 
one stunned, she did not speak, and seemed 





to hear or see nothing that was taking 

place around her, so it was Sibyl who 
answered all the questions with evident 
pleasure. What a merry party they were 
going to be, how very delightful Mrs, 
Johnson seemed, and how thoughtful about 
their comfort. | 

Poor Sibyl was utterly incapable of 
judging character, and was utterly igno- 
rant of the ways of the world; for brought 
up as she had been, how could she pos- 
sibly judge her fellow-creatures? Mrs. 
Johnson at once took a fancy to the lovely 
girl who was so willing to chatter about 
her luggage, and so she begged her to 
come with her to see the luggage labelled, 
thus leaving the others alone. 

“ Nan,” whispered Grace in a low voice, 
tell that lady about our name; let us 
begin at once, it will be easier in the end. 
Oh, I want to forget everything—every- 
thing, and we can begin afresh in this 
foreign country ; yes, I will try to forget 
the past — bat, oh, I think it will kill 
me.” 

* Kill you! nonsense, child,” answered 
Miss Evans, trying to brace herself up and 
Grace as well, ‘“ Remember what I have 
told you, and when I have got together a 
little fortune, Gracie, you will come home 
to me, a real home ; jist think how happy 
we shall be even if we have not much to 
live upon.” 

This idea was bracing, Nan was right, 
Grace even smiled very faintly. 

“ Yes, but we two can work, we will 
not take her money longer than we can 
help it—-we must earn some for ourselves— 
and then out there at Fribourg, where 
we are going, we may get some teaching ; 
only I must keep with Sibyl—we must 
not be separated.” 

“ Yer, indeed you must ; and look here, 
child, put this in your pocket-book, it may 
be useful ;” and Nan thrust some bank- } 
notes into Gracie’s hand. 

“No, Nan, it is yours—you will want 
it as much as we do.” 

“Take it, I would not touch a penny 
of it.” 

Mrs. Johnson and Sibyl were seen ap- 
proaching, the latter looking quite radiant. 

“Tell her about our name,” repeated 
Grace, nervously. ‘Ob, the time is com- 
ing when we shall be alone; what will 
Sibyl say 7” 

Nan did not know—had never known— 
what it was to spare herself, so she walked 
straight up to Mrs, Johnson and said, 
sternly : 
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“Sibyl, go to your sister. May I beg a 
word with you, Mrs. Johnson ?” 

Mrs, Johnson was all smiles at once, 
feeling how superior she was to this 
curious-looking old maid. 

“ Are you a relation of Mrs, Gordon’s ?” 
asked Nan, abruptly. 

“ Not, not a relation ; a friend, an inti- 
mate friend I may say ; my brother-in-law 
is her legal adviser, © 

“Then most likely you know the history 
of those girls ?” 

“Ah, yes, a most unfortunate history ; 
yes, indeed,” 

“What is going to happen to them 
when they get to this German place ?” 

“TI have letters with me to take to a 
lady who keeps a school; till everything 
is settled they will stay with me at the 
hotel.” 

“TI hope you will be kind to them, that 
is if it is in your power ;” and Miss Evans 
tried to soften her voice. She would have 
done anything in her power for those 
two, nay, have gone down on her knees 
if she could have fancied that would have 
availed. ' 

“ OF course, of course ; such interesting 
creatures these poor young girls appear 
to me. The youngest is so pretty—so 
charming.” 

“They are like other girls, I suppose,” 
said Nan, stiffly ; she hated all pretence and 
undue expression of sentiment. 

“Yee, but of course there is something 
particularly—what shall I call it }—touch- 
ing when beauty is left without natural 
guardians; sometimes those —I mean, 
sometimes there is an inherited ten- 
dency x 

Nan would have fired up only there was 
no time to waste, the train was beginning 
to fill and she had one more thing to say. 

‘Tt has been considered better that they 
should drop the name of Gordon and take 
that of—Evans. Their mother’s name is 
unknown, Evans will do as well as any 
other.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course, such a good name, 
too—yes. Oh dear, I am afraid we must 
see about our seats. Will you say the 
last good-bye to your young charges 
whilst I look out for a corner seat ?” 

Nan was gone already. She found 
Sibyl looking frightened and terrified, for 
Grace was trying to tell her, in a poor and 
bungling way, that life was not all bright 
because Nan was not going with them. 

“Why are you not going, Nan ?—you 
must come,” cried Siby], regardless of the 








people about her, and throwing herself 
crying in Nan’s arms; ‘don’t, don’t leave 
us.” She had none of Grace’s self-control 
or power of bearing up against trouble. 

‘*Hush, Sibyl dear, you must come— 
now—it was better you should not know 
sooner, You can write to me, and you 
will begin a new life; who knows, it may 
be a happier one.” 

“No. no, I have been so happy ;” but 
now Nan placed the girl’s arm within 
hers and drew her forcibly towards the 
train. Grace followed on the other side of 
Nan, quite quiet and quite tearless, for she 
was trying not to think of herself—she 
had tried to tell Sibyl that they were 
going to take Nan’s name in fature, and 
Sibyl refused to understand, refused to 
believe in all this sudden earthquake that 
had suddenly shaken the foundation of all 
her thoughts and of her very life. : 

Porters and guards are not usually senti- 
mental persons ; there was the usual third 
bell, the “Take your places,” and the 
banging of doors. Grace kept her calmness- 
and did what was right, whilst Sibyl only [ 
cried, nor was she pacified by Mrs, John- 
sou’s soft words, 

‘Dear child, hush, pray hush! Quiet 
yourself, people are looking at you. You | 
will surprise the officials. A display of 
feeling is so very undesirable. Will you 
take a little eau-de-cologne? There is 
nothing like that to quiet nerves.” 

Sibyl nearly dashed the bottle away 
from her, and only repeated : 

* Nan, Nan, don’t leave us, What does 
it all mean ?” 

Nan herself felt that the sooner this 
painful scene was over the better. She 
said, in her quiet, authoritative voice, 
that had always :almed Sibyl’s youthful 
passion : 

“Sibyl, say good-bye to me—I am 
going ;” and for a moment the beautiful 
child-face, stained with tears and looking 
terribly woebegone, was lifted up and 
received the quiet kiss that meant more 
than many words; and then Grace, too, 
was kissed, and heard a low, tremulous 
“God bless you, my Grace, and take care 
of yourself and Sibyl ;” and without wait- 
ing for the last whistle, or the last “all 
right,” she hurried away from the platform, 
out of the station, and straight along into 
the street. She took no heed as to which 
street she took, only she felt she must 
walk on and on for fear of being compelled 
to rush back and to follow her children. 
There was a big heart under that stern 
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exterior, and the unprepossessing face hid 
noble feelings; but few kaew it, fewer 
cared, for Nan, too, was homeless, and, 
what was far worse, she was deprived of 
what she loved, deprived of all that made 
her life worth living. 

She had lefs her luggage at Victoria 
Station. Sometime or other she meant to 
fetch it away in a cab and go to her aunt’s 
house, ths auut she had been nursing, 
who had a little house of her own in a 
quiet street near Eaton Square. But un- 
less Nau were necessary to her welfare she 
was not likely to hold out a helping hand 
to her. Money was to her like her life- 
blood ; her niece had none of her own, but 
she was strong and capable of working for 
it—she had no intention of giving her 
any. At present she did not even know 
that Nan had left the two Gordons, for 
the stern woman had kept all her troubles 
to herse!f ; she was not one to ask sym- 
pathy of those who had all her life avoided 
. giving her both money and love. 

When Nan had noarly tired herself out 
she gradually camo back to her senses, 
and chen made long journeys to various 
governess register offices. The well-con- 


ditioned “ladies” who kept these establish- 


ments looked at Nan in a rude, curious, 
almost scornful manner. She had nothing 
externally to recommend her, they said to 
themselves, and her manner was even less 
prepossessing than her looks ; besides, she 
Was 80 very avxious about terms. The 
terms must be high; the recommendations 
she could offer were excellent, but she 
wanted money. “Ah, an old miser,” 
thought one “lady,” “a terrible creature 
to get into a gentleman’s house.” 

At last she found an opening that 
sounded promising, At an office she heard 
of a position of trust with an invalid lady 
whose daughter was not quite like other 
giris, and wanted a firm, strict person over 
her. 

* You look just fitted for that,” said the 
lady, a little shortly ; “and besides, the 
remuneration is high. I have sent several 
ladies already, but they found it too hard 
work, none of them would stay there,” 

“T like hard work,” said Miss Evans, 
quickly. ‘If the lady will have me I will 
take that situation.” 

She took down the address, and once 
more trudged off. This time the road lay 
in the direction of Eaton Square; so she 
determined, after the interview, to claim 
her auat’s hospitality for a night. 

The invalid lady was at home—indeed, 





she was always at home, and always ex- 
pected her companion to be at home with 
her. The present unfortunate person who 
held that post eyed Miss Evans euttonsly 
as sho was shown into a sitting-room, 

** Have you come about this situation?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Evans, 

. Well, I wish you joy. I am leaving 
directly some one else is found. Such a 
fussy, tiresome woman I never came across 
before; and as for the child, she is a 
perfect idiot. She’il never find a lady 
who'll stay with her.” 

The companion laid a stress on the word 
“lady”; but Nan looked straight at her 
as she said : 

“T would rather not hear anything 
against the lady I wish to serve. Here is 
my card.” 

“The companion tossed her head and 
flounced out of the room in a very unlady- 
like manner; and Nan stood up, nerving 
herself for an interview. 

“JT will try to serve her faithfully, as I 
must have the money for my children’s 
sake,” 

Mrs. Augustus Lyne, having tried three 
companions in three months, was weary of 
interviewing them, so she was not very 
gracious to Miss Evans ; however, the new 
applicant was so unlike the generality of 
women who came to offer their services, 
that from very contrariness she accepted 
her. She liked the few words Nan em- 
ployed, as much talking made her head 
ache. As for Nan herself, she felt almost 
happy as she heard the words : 

“Tf you can come at once, Miss Evans, 
I will try you; a month’s trial, of course, 
and I hope the salary is sufficient. I 
can’t bear entering into particulars ; but I 
told Mrs. Legrand to explain all that to 
the persons she sent me.” 

“Your terms quite satisfy mo,” said 
Nan, shortly ; ‘‘ and I can come to-morrow, 
if you like, or when you have received 
answers from these references.” 

“Well, you can come to-morrow ; but, 
of course, if the answers are not satis- 
factory, you must not consider yourself 
engaged.” 

“ As you like,” 

* Well, then, come to-morrow; I shall 
be thankfal to make a change. Good day 
to you.” And she wearily rang the bell 
to have Miss Evans shown out. 

For the first time that day Nan realized 
how utterly weary she was; indeed, she 
could hardly manage to drag her weary 
feet to her aunt’s door. Here happily she 
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spent a lonely, quiet evening, for her 
auut sent word she was too ill to see her, 
and she hoped she really meant to stay 
only one night, as visitors upset her 
nerves, 

In spite of all this, Nan slept well, and 
woke up full of new courage. Whatever 
vexations Mrs, Augustus Lyne made her 
endure, they should be borne in silence, in 
consideration of that high salary. Every 
penny of it not absolutely necessary for 
clothes should be saved for her children, 
and for the future home for them. 

It is enough to say that Mrs, Augustus 
did make Nan suffer, but that her half- 
witted daughter found for the first time 


some one who was just and kind to her,. 


and for this reason clung to her new friend 
with pathetic devotion. And Nan was 
extremely kind to her; she said to herself : 

“ Perhaps some one will also be kind to 
my children in that foreign land. Oh, 
Heaven grant that it may be so—my 
children.” 





FROM BLOOMSBURY 
TO STRATFORD-ATTE-BOW. 


AUTUMN is the congenial season for 
travels about town, which any one can 
undertake with the provision of a very 
moderate amount of small change, and no 
farther amount of packing and preparation 
than is involved in filling the tobacco pouch 
or cigar case, and putting on something 
comfortable in the way of hat or cap. 
Now, in summer the streets are as hot and 
arid as an African desert, while in winter 
they may recall the desolate wind- 
swept steppes of Central Asia, There is 
nothing to be said against a London ramble 
in spring, if you can get a fine day without 
an east wind; but while you are waiting 
for that, lo! spring and summer are past, 
and autamn is here. The harsh outlines 
of roof and chimney-pot are half veiled 
in a softened haz; streets open out in- 
definite vistas of mingled raviance and 
gloom; great blocks of buildings loom 
forth with a grandeur to which they can- 
nos pretend in full and clear daylight. 

For such travels the most suitable means 
is the outside of a tramcar. An omnibus 
has too much of noise and bustle about 
it; it is all very well if you have a definite 
destination, But it does not suggest 
stopping-places and divergences, and the 
table of fares is a pitfall for people who 





| have not made up their mind where to 


go. But your tram is leisurely, and as the 
initial risk in entering is only a penny, 
no anxiety is felt in essaying a new 
route, Then there is the feeling that the 
tram is the vehicle of the fature as well as 
of the present. Before long, probably, 
when the electric fluid is established as 
a motive power, the tram-line will extend 
and ramify all over the kingdom, and 
people will ba able to journey from London 
to York, we will say, in this humble, 
agreeable way, if they have the leisure and 
the humour for the transit. 

It must be owned that London is dis- 
appointing in its trams, and far behind 
most of the great cities of even our own 
kingdom in iacilities for crossing from one 
end to the other of the town. The shop- 
keepers of our great thoroughfares regard 
the promoters of the tram-line as a Pawnee 
Indian might the pioneer of a highway 
through hisfavouritehunting-grounds, It is 
perhaps a mistake on the part of the former, 
for, for every customer it takes away 
the tramcar will bring two or three new 
ones; while the alternative of an under- 
ground line really does deplete the districts 
it passes through, to the advantage of the 
great business centres. 

Hitherto the line of tram communica- 
tion has crept no farther westwards than 
Bloomsbury, excluding isolated lengths 
such as those to Kew and Richmond and 
to Acton. It is not every one who knows 
that you can get from close by the British 
Museum to the farthest east and beyond, 
along the tramway. It makes a good 
starting-point for a trip to the “ ultima 
Thule” of London, so being on the de- 
scent from Oxford Street to Holborn one 
bright but hazy October morning, here goes 
for the tram, 

By Kingsgate Street, out of Holborn, lies 
the way; and Kingsgate Street will be 
ever noteworthy as the residence of Mrs, 
Gamp. Nor is the street altered out of 
recognition; a barber’s pole is still in 
evidence, which might denote the shop of 
Poll Sweedlepipes, and any of the majestic, 
matronly figures we meet in the locality 
might stand for the immortal Sairy. But 
the name of the street has also its strictly 
historic side. Here was actually the King’s 
gate—speaking of the days of the Stuarts— 
# substantial wooden gate, with a padlock, 
through which His Majesty entered his 
private road to Theobalds, Aud this 
private way no doubt had once been the 
Roman road from the west of England to 
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Colchester, which skirted London without 
actually entering the city. 

There at the King’s gate is now waiting 
@ tramcar, yellow, and not lovely in its 
aspect, but commodious enough ; and pre- 
sently we start, whistling and jingling, 
along the Theobalds Road, which has 
borne that name ever since the Jameses 
and Charleses jogged along this way to 
Theobalds or Newmarket. On the left 
we catch a glimpse of the vista of Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, with Captain Coram on 
his pedestal, and the solid, sober frontage 
of the Foundling Hospital terminating the 
view. Aud on the other side next moment 
we look over the garden wall of Gray’s 
Inn, a quiet, sunny spot, where children 
are playing on the grass and nursemaids 
resting on the benches, with here and 
thers a gray-headed old man, and a gar- 
dener or two sweeping up the dead leaves. 
Then a quick glance in the opposite 
direction gives us a glimpse of a little 
opening called the King’s Mews, which 
is also an historic spot; for up to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth here were the 
mews for the King’s hawks and the stables 
of the King’s horses. These were destroyed 
by fire in Harry’s reign, and the whole es- 
tablishment was removed to Charing Cross. 
But somebody’s horses are still there, with 
rows of little, old-fashioned stables, and 
dwellings over them; and horses have 
champed and clanked at their mangers, and 
grooms have gone on hissing at their work, 
and the clatter of stable buckets and harness 
has gone on, doubtless, hereabouts ever 
since the days of the Tadors. Jockeyfields, 
again, recorded on an obsolete wall-tablet, 
recalls the once horsey character of the 
neighbourhood. From these antiquities 
we quickly emerge into a quarter of the 
newest—Holborn Town Hall and Gray’s 
Inn Road. Ah, what a transformation of 
the once familiar shabby old Gray’s Inn Lane. 
There is nothing to suggest the cinder heap 
at the top, which was cleared away, they 
say, to help the rebuilding of Moscow ; or 
the little hucksters’ shops and shy little 
newspaper shops. Instead of all this we 
have a fine wide street, with handsome, 
business-like erections on either hand, 

After a moment’s delay in the busy 
cross traffic of the Gray’s Inn Road, the 
tram sweeps along the new and broad 
Clerkenwell Road, before which the old 
tangle of lanes and rookeries has vanished 
into space. In vain we recall the memories 
of little Oliver Twist, with his armful of 
books ; of Nancy, jingling her keys and 





bewailing the loss of her little brother ; or 
of Fagin lurking ronnd the corner ; or of 
the Artful lounging along the kerb. For 
the whole character of the region is altered. 
Yet the names of Great and Little Saffron 
Hill still strike the eye as familiar, and are 
still the residence of a populous Italian 
colony, and the headquarters of the great 
organ-grinding business ; while an almost 
obliterated tablet on a brewery wall recalls 
the fact that Liquorpond Street—anot un- 
known in the brawling annals of the 
Restoration—once existed here. Now we 
have the gloomy valley of the Fleet, em- 
phasized by Farringdon Street and the 
Underground Railway, with wreaths of 
steam and the rumble of trains issuing 
from the bowels of the earth. Here is 
the Clerkenwell Sessions House, placed 
on what is really the noblest site in all 
London, with the prison van waiting at 
the side door. Next we have a glimpse 
of the old gate of the Knights of St. Jonn, 
one of the last relics of Tudor London, 
with its associations with good old Sylvanus 
Urban and ponderous Samuel Jobnson. 
The roof of the tram affords us a pleasant 
peep, over a high blank wall, of the roofs 
and pinnacles of the old Charterhouse, and 
of the trees in the old playground once 
known as the Wilderness, with Wilder- 
ness Row looking straight over at the 
high blank wall aforesaid. Here was the 
Pardon” burial ground, devoted to 
criminals and vagrants, for whose souls 
masses were said by the Carthusian Friars, 
The shouts and laughter of boys at play 
may still be heard, for the Merchant 
Taylors have taken the place of the Charter- 
house scholars, and one may think of the 
venerable bedesmen in their long cloaks, 
and of Colonel Newcome among them, 
when suddenly the scene changes and we 
are stuck in the middle of the bustling 
carrefour, where Goswell Street intersects 
our course, which suggests Mr. Pickwick, 
who lodged there with Mrs. Bardell. Now 
we are in Old Street—really old—for we 
are still on the track of the Roman road, 
and this little bit of it probably owes its 
continued existence to a colony of artificers 
who built their huts along its site. From 
ancient days, hereabouts, has been the 
chief seat of the London artificer. Toese 
streets, teeming with life, are vivid also 
with industry. The home and the work- 
shop go together. Workers in gold and 
silver; the makers of the thousand odds 
and ends necessary to civilised existence 
here do chiefly congregate. Great is Old 
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Street, full of a dull, careworn, yet hopeful 
struggle for existence. How the streets 
swarm with children when the mid-day 
bell gives the signal for their release from 
school! They are the masters now of all, 
as they bustle round full of importance on 
their manifold errands. Boldly against the 
street line stands out the dark fagade of 
the great lunatic asylum of St. Luke’s, with 
gloomy windows half blocked up, and some 
covered with massive gratings ; yet with 
glimpses here and there of the efforts made 
to brighten up the ancient madhouse into 
something less suggestive of iron chains 
and strait waistcoats. 

Opposite, again, opens out Banhill Row, 
where Milton spent his last years, and that 
leads past the “Campo Santo of the 
Dissenters.” The City Road forms another 
great carrefour, where the din and whirl of 
traffic is great: the tramp, tramp of the 
crowds that come and go ; the jingling of 
tramcars ; the rattle of omnibuses; the 
roar of great waggons, A brass band in 
the distance adds to the confusion of 
sounds. Yet close by, in quiet retirement, 
we have John Wesley’s original chapel, 
built among the fields, the house that he 
lived in, and his last resting-place. Another 
crossing shows Hoxton High Street on one 
side and the Curtain Road on the otber 
—a curtain which hides the site of the 
earliest of our theatres. Here would be a 
fit spot for a memorial of Kit Marlowe ; a 
fit inscription for which would be the 
verses that summarise his history : 

A poet was he of repute, 
And wrote full many a play. 
Now strutting in a silken suite, 
Then begging by the waye. 
He had also a player beene 
Upon the Curtain stage ; 
But brake his leg in one rude scene 
\When. in:his early age. 

About: here the great industry is cabinet- 
making. The traffic is in chests of drawers, 
in wardrobes, in overmantels, The most 
elaborate pieces may be seen in course of 
The 
‘furniture of a palace, of an hotel, of a four- 
roomed cottage—all is one to Old Street. 


| ‘Only send your carts and horses and there 


is the furniture ready for you. Modeat- 
looking shops will take your order for a 
dozen of drawing-room suites, without 
turning a hair in the way of astonish- 
ment. Old Street works also for exporta- 
tion, and does rot fear the foreigner on his 
own ground. 

Now the line of thoroughfare we have 
followed so far shows signs of ending alto- 





gether in a straoge kind of arcade of small 
shops and old-fashioned houses devoted to 
the bird-fancying interest. Narrow ways 
and gloomy streets lead into the heart of 
dense, obscure quarters, where industry and 
unremitting toil are housed in wretched, 
crowded streets, while there the burglar 
finds a home, the escaped convict a refuge, 
and the assassin an obscure retreat from 
the pursuit of justice. With this we are 
suddenly upon Shoreditch, with a fine 
Town Hall at the corner, placarded with 
announcements of concerts, and exhibitions, 
and temperance meetings —a centre of 
light aud leading in all this maz of 
population. 

The tramcar rambles quickly on, choos- 
ing its own track among a labyrinth of 
lines converging and diverging at the 
crossways, and away we go past Columbia 
Market, where a cluster of model lodging- 
houses rise conspicuously from among the 
general level of lowly roofs, On one side 
we have Bethnal Green, on the other 
Hoxton, with Kingsland beyond—a dense 
mass of houses, with hardly an archi- 
tectural feature to distinguish one block of 
buildings from another. Here we have 
poverty, innumerable children, smears of 
small dwelling-houses, with here and there 
pleasant, old-fashioned almshouses; gas- 
works and factories form conspicuous 
features of the scene, chapels and mission- 
halls are scattered here and there; but 
everything is of the same dall, leaden 
hue, everything rubbed, and worn, and 
smeary. 

But there is a change as we ramble into 
Mare Street, Hackney. For here is a 
street which has a character of its own to 
maintain. Mare Street is Hackney just as 
Upper Street is Islington, King Sireet 
Hammersmith, or High Street the Borough. 
It has had its great houses, its mansions, 
its villas, but these have come and gone, 
but Mare Street was there before them, 
and still remains to carry on the business. 
It is not exactly like any other street you 
may have known ; that is all you can say ; 
for the points of difference elude deacrip- 
tion. Something of the ancient spirit of 
Hackney shows itself in the numerous 
chapels that are aligned on the street, 
Anu older Hackney, too, shows here and 


there in fragments of grand old red-brick: 


houses peering over the smart shop fronts 
of the modern period, and carved doorways 
and latticed windows are elbowed out of 
the way by rows of recent buildings. 
Other great streets may boast of long 
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vistas of grand architectural effect; but 
the charm of Mare Street, which may 
jostle with them all for lengtb, is its 
curving, winding nature. Straighten it 
out, and the effect might seem insig- 
nificant; but as each succeeding curve 
may reveal something more impcsing than 
the last, expectation and curiosity are 
kept up, even if, eventually, they are left 
unsatisfied, 

Anyhow, there is a modern Town Hall 
of quite a grand appearance, with a space 
of green round about it, studded with 
shrubs and flower-beds, and beyond that 
there is a railway bridge which spans the 
road, but makes no effort towards the 
beautiful. Yet the bridge forms a kind of 
portal which introduces us into Hackney 
proper, for just beyond, a turn of the street 
reveals the grey old church-tower, worn 
and aged-looking, and quite of the country 
build, suggestive of the green fields and 
the dignified rural neighbourhood which 
once surrounded it, There are many path- 
ways through the churchyard, which is 
crowded with respectable and even dignified 
monuments of the dead, and this church- 
yard has held some noble dust, For a time 
it was the burial-place of the Percys of 
Northumberland. Here, too, lies the last of 
the long line of De Veres, Earls of Oxford. 
Among the records of the dead the grey 
church-tower stands in a lonely, melancholy 
manner, itself only a monument of the 
past, for the church attached to it was 
pulled down in the last century, and a 
mausoleum of a dull fanereal character con- 
tains the bones of the illustrious dead 
who had long found a resting-place within 
the sacred enclosure. A pathway among 
the tombs leads to the ugly but roomy 
church of the eighteenth century, of which 
you can only say that it makes no pretence 
to beauty and boasts only of its so many 
sittings. But there is a handsome space 
of sward all round with seats, where a 
few weary, careworn people are resting in 
the sunshine, 

All round stand old-fashioned, roomy, 
red-brick houses, which suggest the 
academies for which Hackney was once 
so famous—those girls’ schools with their 
galaxy of pretty maidens, which made 
such a show in the old parish church, that 
Mr. Samuel Pepys was fain to devote a 
Sunday to the sight. 

Great, too, was Hackney as a nursery 
of Nonconformist divines, of a school 
almost as bigh, and certainly as dry, as the 
7 most orthodox episcopal brand of the 





period. But Hackney is also high and 
dry, and by position should be one of 
the healthiest suburbs of London, and, 
indeed, Clapton, which is still higher and 
drier, represents health and wealth most 
conspicuously, 

What a pleasant, breezy place is 
Clapton Common, with a pond in the 
middle, where ducks are swimming, and 
where some girls, who seem to have in- 
herited the comeliness characteristic of the 
neighbourhood, are amusing the big St. 
Bernard by their futile efiorts to throw 
a stick beyond the reach of his powers 
of wading! Big, tall, old-fashioned, red- 
brick houses surround the common, and 
what a fine view there must be from the 
upper windows of those that command 
a view of the ati!l essentially noble valley 
of the Lea! From the common there are 
glimpses where the roads dip down steeply 
towards the vale; hazy distances, the gleam 
of hills and forests in their purple fast- 
nesses, the wide stretch of marsh and 
pasture radiantly green, and all charming 
and suggestive, but only snatched here 
and there by glimpses. 

The sight suggests a wish to reach the 
green valley that opens so invitingly, and 
on the way back to Hackney Church, 
behold a little omnibus appears labelled 
for Lea Bridge, with just one place 
vacant alongside the driver. That is no 
longer vacant now, and away we rattle 
down devious streets, and then across a 
green flat intersected with paths, and 
diversified by tall chimneys, factories, and 
works of various descriptions. How many 
years ago is it since Lea Bridge was a 
favourite and quiet spot, with an inn that 
was an angler’s resort; with a placid reach 
of the river winding past? Well, there 
are taverns still, and boats to let by Lea 
Bridge; and the river still takes its graceful 
curve round the clump of aspens that still 
rustle and whisper in the faint breath of 
the autumnal breeze. 

On the further side of Lea Bridge a 
tramcar is waiting that suggests further 
exploration. Twopence to the Forest! 
Who would not seek the Forest when 
there is a chance, for twopence? So 
we roll quietly along through the green 
fields. It is alittle Dutchland hereabouts, 
gardens and nursery-grounds mixed up 
with mills and factories ; here cattle feed- 
ing, and there tea-gardens with lamps and 
summer-houses, and little winding walks, 
but with a touch of melancholy in the 
falling leaves, and the announcement of 
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the last entertainment of the season. 
Everywhere, too, rows of houses are 
springing up, and dotted about among 
the fields. 

We jog along till we reach an im- 
portant crossway with an important public- 
house at the corner, which gives its name 
to the little settlement, where shops 
have sprung up and which anybody will 
point out as “ Baker’s Arms”; and here 
there is a cross service of buses and trams, 
for this is Hoe Street, with a railway 
station at one end of it, and quite a little 
crowd is waiting for one vehicle or the 
other. 

Bat we pursue our way through a plea- 
sant country, where the soil seems to grow 
houses so thickly that they are springing 
up even in streets or rows like so many 
cabbages or scarlet runners. Some of 
these new streets are pleasant enough, 
with red-tiled roofs and eighteenth-century 
gables, but more are of the ordinary yellow 
variety of small dwellings. Here and 
there an old manor house or mansion 
stands among its own dishevelled grounds, 
with windows broken and a huge board to 
announce the place for sale as “ripe” 
for building sites—ripe and ready to fall 
is the gloomy old barrack. Now we are 
at Whips Cross, a name that suggests horn 
and hounds and the merry days of the 
Epping hunt. Here are more shops with 
mixed announcements for the benefit of 
passers-by: “Soda and milk,” “ Horses 
taken in to graze,” “ Stop here for a good 
cap of tea,” “ The best pull-up for carmen.” 
Beyond the houses the forest opens out, 
starting with a noble three-cornered green, 
where cows are grazing—a scene worthy of 
Cayp, as the sun breaks out warmly from 
the clouds and illumines everything with 
a rich golden glow. Finally the car stops 
in the midst of a pleasant forest scene, as 
wild as you please, with plashy swamps 
and rough glades, and ancient trees branch- 
ing against the sky, with everywhere paths 
and tracks, along which people tramp, and 
are constantly turning up, as if for a rendez- 
vous of forest outlaws. Hence we might 
ramble through wild forest for six or seven 
miles, although it would be found thin at 
places, with daylight showing through its 
sides, and the inevitable rows of new 
villas rather spoiling the illusion. But our 
business is with the town and not with 
the forest, and ihe same tramcar trundles 
us back to Hoe Street, where another 
tram is waiting to carry us in a different 
direction. 


, shops. 





The way is pleasant enough among 
the scattered houses of Leyton, with old 
weather-boarded tenements tumbling to 
pieces among new, smart buildings of the 
present age. Then the tram-line ceases 
aong a network of railway-lines, and an 
omnibus is waiting to carry us on for the 
sane fare. But this time we may conclude 
that we have drawn a blank from the re- 
volving wheel, for we are soon in the midst 
of smoke and smother, and presently dive 
down a narrow street accompanied by a 
procession of some hundreds of workmen, 
who are moving solidly for the gates of the 
railway works. The hundreds swell to 
thousands before we are through the press, 
for we have arrived at Stratford-atte-Bow, 
which is a very fair representation of a 
Midland manufacturing town. Bat Strat- 
ford Broadway is worth a visit, with a 
green and some stately old-fashioned houses, 
an immense church of handsome propor- 
tions, a town hall, from the balcony of 
which a brass band is just now flaring a 
general invitation to visit the Fruit and 
Flower Show which is for the benefit 
of the West Ham Hospital, which, as is 


} generally known, is a most excellent and 


beneficent institution, serving a neighbour- 
hood where accidents are rife, and where 
there is ever-increasing need of hospital 
accommodation among a vast working 
population. But the promenade side of 
the Broadway is devoted to handsome 
There is the broad roadway with 
its traffic of all kinds, and where trams 
arrive and depart incessantly. Smart 
young officers of merchant ships may be 
seen hereabouts with their sweethearts, 
revelling among the excellent pastry for 
which Stratford Broadway ought to be 
famous, Country people, too, resort to 
the shops and make a promenade of the 
broad footway. It is the emporium and 
mart of the great region of docks, gas- 
works, and marshy flats, and of the solidly 
populated regions of West Ham and Strat- 
ford itself. There is nothing so bright and 
stirring anywhere round about for miles 
as Stratford Broadway—the glow of its 
nightly illumination shines far out at sea 
in the imagination of the sailor homeward 
bound ; and the toiler in the dull workshop 
or by the glaring furnace has the thought 
in his mind, betore the week is half through, 
of Saturday night in the Broadway with 
the sweetheart or wife as the case may be. 

But beyond this human nature will no 
farther go. The cosmorama must close for 
the day, or the brain of the observer will 
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become mixed with an inextricable confu- 
sion. Else there is Bow on the homeward 
journey, and Mile End, and ever-varied 
Whitechapel. Bat these are all familiar 
enough, and they leave no distinct impres- 
sion except as deepening the sense of the 
immensity of London lite, the heights and 
depths of which no traveller can hope 
effectually to explore. 





THE 
CAREER OF TOWN COUNCILLOR. 





I ONCE heard a very respectable whole- 
sale grocer exhorting his little son to 
follow the paths of rectitude, not so much 
for their own sake—though I doubt not 
he loved virtue in the abstract—as for the 
sake of the proud position of Mayor and 
Alderman which he might thereby attain. 

The boy, a bare-legged little mortal, 
with elegant fringe to his white un- 
mentionables, stood open-mouthed to 
attention. 

* You are an Alderman, ain’t you, pa?” 
asked the child. 

’ “Yes, George, of course I am.” 

‘The boy was then seized with a paroxysm 
of dancing. 

**Oh, those lovely dinners! those lovely 
dinners!” he cried, over and over again. 
* Yes, pa, I'll be an Alderman,” he said 
by-and-by, when he had calmed a little. 

He remembered the unctuous descrip- 
tions that his papa had given to his 
mamma of the various feasts at which he 
had been called upon to be present in his 
official capacity. 

I dare say the little boy is already on the 
Town Council, with his thoughts and 
affections still dinnerward, 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
distinguish a Town Councillor from an 
ordinary citizen. He carries his head 
high, of course; but that is by no means 
all. There is a briskness and a sense of 
power about his movements quite unmis- 
takeable, as he strides up the main street 
of the town. He looks at the police, the 
roads and gutters, and much else, as if he 
had them all under his sole charge. The 
people touch their hats to him, and he 
smiles complacently as he nods back. He 
is a great man, no matter if only in a 
small way. 

Perhaps he is stopped half-a-dozen times 
in the course of his walk up a single brief 
thoroughfare. If he has the time to spare, 
there’s nothing he likes better than a 





genial little gossip in the open air. How 
he throws his head back and roars at a 
joke! If any other man were to laugh 
half as loud in the public street he would 
gaze at him, and then look about for a 
policeman in order that he might give him 
in charge as drunk and disorderly. Then he 
puts his broad hand on his interlocutor’s 
shoulder in so fatherly a way. ‘My dear 
sir,” he begins, if he has any particular 
information +> impart; after which he 
whispers, with such a flourish of hands, 
and tantalising uplifting and drooping of 
the eyebrows, that the half-score of citizens 
at their doors are two-thirds crazy with 
unsated desire to know what is in the 
wind. For aught they can tell, it may be 
the beginning of a new tax. Surely they 
have an interest in that. However, they 
are kept aloof from the secret, to their 
extreme disgust. 

The Town Councillor loves to make 
a parade of mystery. He looks grave and 
omniscient when he is only discussing the 
price of eggs. 

Of course his importance reaches the 
very highest possible degree when one fine 
autumn day he receives a deputation of 
his brother Councillors, and consents to 
put on the mantle of Mayor for the en- 
suing year. You should hear him tell his 
wife of the satisfaction he feels in this 
honour. It is the one thing he has lived 
for. He is the Happiest man on earth; 
almost too happy, indeed, considering that 
the borough taxes are already at seven-and- 
sixpence in the pound, and there are a hun- 
dred more inmates of the workhouse than 
there werea year ago. Yet he cannot help 
it ; for the time all thought of others is out 
of him; he can think only of himself as 
supreme magistrate of the town. If only 
his poor mother could see him in his 
robes! But there, she has been dead these 
twenty years, and so it is impossible, 
unless she looks down from heaven upon 
him for the purpose. 

How his worship swells with honest 
pride as he proceeds in state to the parish 
church on the Sunday after his election ! 
The townspeople by thousands are in the 
streets and sqaares on the way. He could 
wish it were not Sunday, that they might 
be under no restraint in the matter of 
cheers, which they cannot fail to wish to 


‘pour forth upon him. Sill, it is no small 


triumph to see their faces, Some he 
recognises with peculiar sensations. Yonder 
sullen fellow by a lamp-post, dressed in 
ill-kempt clothes, with a red nose and 
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a bleared, fish-like eye, used to beat him 
at Latin and Greek and mathematics in 
the grammar school forty years ago. But 
for all his learning he has never been able 
to climb up the ladder of the mayoralty. 
Others of his early friends and acquaint- 
ances he marks with a quick eye, as he 
- strats loftily after the gilded mace, with 
a jingle of the valuable gold chain of 
office round his neck. He makes no sign, 
but he sees them nevertheless, 

Anon, the obeisances of the various 
subordinates who escort him to his seat 

‘are particularly delightfal ; and so is the 

peal of the organ, which breaks forth as 
his worship’s foot sounds upon the grating 
of the aisle. The congregation all turn 
their eyes toward him—old and young, 
beautiful and plain. He is the one object 
of the thought of seven or eight hundred 
charch-going souls ! 

It is a rare moment, to be tasted in 
memory over and over again in the after- 
time. He knows, from a remembrance of 

i his own youthful days, what is going on 
in their minds while they stare at him. 
True, there are sure to be some irreverent 
scoffers among them, who gaze only to 
. criticise—to find fault with his nose, his 
expression, the cut of his whiskers, his 
deportment, and his very attitude as he 
‘stands to pray, with his face bowed into 
his hat. But these are the minority. For 
the most part, he is on a pedestal of glory 
in the minds of the congregation. The 
mothers—bless their hearts !—are perhaps 
whispering to their large-eyed, hopeful 
sons that some day—who knows !—they 
‘too may be as great a man. The young 
men of a sober turn are puckering their 
brows in the strength of their resolution, 
sooner or later, to mount upon the throne 
of justice and government which he now 
occupies, 

Of course, there are trying moments 
even for a Mayor. He cannot be sure of 
the affection of all his subordinate col- 
leagues. He is stung frequently by the 
satire of this or that Councillor; puzzled 
frequently when he is called upon to 
express his valuable opinion upon a subject 
about which he is fatally ignorant or in- 
different; distressed beyond measure when 
he fails to reply with grace to the gracious 
speeches which are directed towards him 
at banquets and civic meetings ; vexed to 
find that he cannot help being at discord 
with some one, though he devote his best 

| energies to deft trimming, and though 
he beam upon the world at large with 





ever so hearty a smile of genuine benevo- 
lence. 

All the same, as time goes on, he wears 
well into the situation. He gets to love 
the mayoral chair as much as he loves his 
home lounge. He has accustomed himself 
to call his spouse ‘Lady Mayoress” in- 
stead of plain “ Matilda.” At first it was 
a playful jest, but‘as the months went by 
it became an established custom. And, at 
length, when his ‘year of office is ended 
he is as loth to discontinue the custom as 
to give up any other cherished old habit. 
He feels it a real sorrow to have to step 
from supremacy into comparative obscurity 
in a moment. Yet it is much to be 
able to say that he has had his official 
** fling.” 

It is as interesting to trace the Alder- 
manic ascension as to mark the gratifica- 
tion of the Mayor in his chair of state. 

The beginning is often very lowly. 
Many a spark of ambition has been un- 
expectedly strack in the humble school- 
room or tavern chamber to which the 
candidate has summoned his supporters, 
and to which others besides his supporters 
have come, to tease him and try his 
mettle. It may ,be the candidate’s first 
appearance as a public character. If so, 
there will be much that may disagree with 
him. He will stand in mortal need of 
battressing by those of his party who are 
guilty of urging him to the front. He 
will be tempted to sigh for a little cognac 
to cheer his heart’s cockles, instead of the 
pure water which glitters coldly at him 
from the neat bottle by the elbow of his 
staunch advocate in the chair. It is one 
thing to sit at home at ease in the midst 
of an admiring family, and there declaim 
about the evils which fatten like a canker- 
worm in the heart of the council chamber. 
The candidate's wife may have her private 
opinion about her hasband’s abilities ; bat 
of course she will not betray him. As for 
his sisters, and cousins, and aunts, their 
applause will be rapturous. The dear 
creatures are so full of generous impulses 
that they do not care to trouble themselves 
about the substance of John’s remarks. 

But it is quite another thing to face a 
couple of hundred hard-featured, bearded, 
and horny-handed electors, who are by no 
means disposed even to be impartial in 
their jadgement of him. 

The most trivial misadventure at such a 
time often proves calamitous. The anxious 
expression of the candidate's face may 
provoke his audience to laughter. A hair 
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out of order in his head will serve equally 
well, or rather equally ill. The tone of 
his voice may strike a false note in his 
hearers’ minds. If he is fat, that is an 
argument of his lethargic nature. He is 
not the man for them, who have grievances 
to be redressed. If he is thin, some one 
suggests that he has enough work upon 
his hands to keep himself in the land of 
the living. Even his accomplishments are 
put fm the scale against him. His cultured 
accent is attributed to conceit and high 
falutin. His enemies charge him with 
insulting them by speaking Latin, when 
in truth it is only his English that they 
misunderstand. A bright necktie is an 
indication of extravagant tastes. Rings 
on the fingers are proofs of the same. 
The man who is so liberal of his own 
cash upon unnecessary expenses is not 
likely to be very careful of the town’s 
expenditure. Therefore, he is not the 
man for them. 

Nor does the candidate’s success depend 
wholly on his own platform address. The 
person in the chair is of some importance. 
This gentleman is commonly chosen from 
among the electors as a delicate concession 
to their feelings. But the electors have 
their own views of the matter. They purse 
their lips, for example, when Ebenezer 
Jones, drysalter in a very small wuy, rises 
to open the meeting ; and they are firmly 
resolved, whatever they may think of the 
candidate, that they will have no respect 
for anything that Mr. Jones may say to 
them. 

I call to mind one occasion when such a 
chairman was quashed from the outset by 
a cruel accident. The meeting was held 
in the district Board school ; and the school- 
room was, after the manner of such places, 
ornamented with maps, moral texts, and 
coloured prints of useful domestic animals, 
A brown ass, in the attitude of braying, 
was hung upon the wall behind the chair, 
and at such an elevation that when the 
chairman rose, in a state of immense 
nervousness, and began with his “ ladies 
and gentlemen” (no ladies being present), 
the ass was, as it were, mounted upon his 
cranium, 

This was irresistible. The Philistines 
screamed with pleasure. To the chair- 
man’s horror, even the candidate’s backers 
laughed broadly, or chuckled into their 
large hard hands, Twice the poor gentle- 
man essayed to speak, changing colour 
like a chameleon. Then he asked of his 
supporters, in a forlorn aside, what was 
we 





the matter. But he could obtain no 
comfort in that quarter. His want of suc- 
cess was by them ascribed to his personal 
deficiencies, not to anything extraneous, 
They repented that they had set in the 
chair so mediocre an individual, and one 
who was so distinctly perzona ingrata 
with the constituency. Poor Mr. Chair- 
man in this case eventually withdrew from 
the room in wrath bordering upon con- 
vulsions. 

At meetings of this kind no small 
amount of tact is demanded from the 
chairman. He may be a man who has 
hitherto elbowed his way through life, 
with no regard for any one’s ribs except 
his own. This new situation will then be 
apt to test him upon quite fresh ground. 
Homely eloquence is all very well, but the 
most Doric of allusions and similes will be 
likely to give offence to some ove. On a 
certain occasion, when the candidate was 
very lean, but with superb cerebral de- 
velopement (if the size of his head really 
meant anything). the chairman, in a fit of 
witty inspiration, confided to his audience 
that he liked to see men big here (touch- 
ing his skull), and not here (pointing to 
his abdomen). The next moment, the 
chief supporter of the candidate, an Alder- 
man of twenty years’ standing, left the 
room, pushing his stomach before him, 
as the French say, and turkey-red with 
indignation. 

It is trifles like these that largely in- 
fluence the course of municipal elections. 

But the enjoyment of the evening 
culminates when the candidate himself, 
for the first time, gets upon his feet 
to address his constituents, Unless he 
have beforehand taken lessons in self-pos- 
session and elocution, or be well looked 
after by Nature in this respect, his over- 
throw will be as much more disastrous 
than the mistake of his chairman, as is 
the fall of the pillar of a house than the 
fall of a coping-stone. The audible criti- 
cism from his opponents, to which he has 
perforce to submit, are not of the stimu- 
lating kind. These gentlemen draw their 
comparisons from no dignified source. If 
the opposition candidate be a man of means 
and energy, and not above bribing a little 
organised body of his backers, these will 
even go so far as to make mouths at our 
friend, or put the thumb to the nose in his 
honour, Though he have every word of 
his speech off by heart, it is then as if he 
had not learnt a syllable of it. The jibing 
faces and the discouragement in all eyes 
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save those of his few earnest supporters, 
freeze him to the core. He would give the 
world to know what to do with his hands, 
His trousers, he feels sure, bulge at the 
knees, and what can be more unsightly 
than that, or less likely to prepossess 
electors in favour of a candidate? How- 
ever, pricked on by despair, and notwith- 
standing a conviction of his own imbecility, 
the unhappy man flounders forth an utter- 
ance of some kind, hoping against hope 
that, the ice once broken, all will go 
smoothly, 

Now, assuming that he has come safely, 
and with no marked discredit, through 
this part of his programme, and has sat 
down in a perspiration of gladness, to the 
music of his friends’ cheers, it is possible 
he conceives his work is over. He fancies, 
perhaps, that thenceforward the path of 
honour is plain and straight, and in a 
beatific vision he already sees and hears 
himself addressed as Mr. Councillor Tapes, 
Your Worship, and Mr. Alderman Tapes, 
in due succession. 

Alas for his dreams! It is, in fact, quite 
otherwise. It may have been policy in 
his opponents to allow him to speak out 
his ideas undisturbed, that they might 
afterwards the better convict him out of 
his own mouth. If so, the disenchant- 
ment is soon like to be very bitter. In 
apy case, there is something unpleasant 
to follow ; and of this he is speedily made 
aware. 

It is commonly supposed that there is 
nothing more irksome to a diffident man 
than cross-examination in a court of justice ; 
unless, indeed, it be a declaration of love. 
It may be so. Imagine, then, how our 
candidate is likely to enjoy being put to 
the question in public by five or six keen- 
witted electors of the opposite side, who 
have come to the meeting on purpose to 
badger him. 

When the first of these inquisitors steps 
to the front, amid a tumult of applause, 
Mr. Tapes shrinks visibly. 

‘Mr, Tapes, what I wants to know is 
what’s your view of liquor? Is a poor 
chap to ’ave ’is pint on a Sunday same 
as weekdays, or ain’t he? That's one 
thing. Another is: ’Ow’s the rates to 
be got down? ‘Ere are us chaps in this 
part of the town working not ‘arf time, 
with bread up and frosts a-comin’ every 
night as is, and six or seven in a family, 
all to keep and provide for on ten or 
eleven shillings a week, let alone rates 
and rent. Now, what I ses is that it ain’t 





possible, and I wants to know what you 
ses to it.” 

This is a specimen of the complaints for 
which Mr. Tapes is expected to offer a 
satisfactory and enduring remedy offhand. 
The combination of real and sentimental 
grievances in the petition of the com- 
plainant is most artful. It is a trap to 
catch the candidate; for if ho satisfies his 
inquisitors in one particular, it is at the 
cost of failure in another particular. If 
he poses as a philanthropist, to whom pots 
of beer and gin-drinking are inventions of 
the Evil One for the ensnarement of bodies f 
and souls, he falls as an enemy of the 
working man, to whom the solace of the 
public-house is dearer than any municipal 
candidate. Again, if he boldly says that | 
he will certainly reduce the rates the 
moment he is in the Town Council, he has 
to confront the next of his interrogators, 
who, passing the back of his hand across 
his mouth in a waggish way, and with a 
wink at his fellow conspirators, straight- } 
way rises and asks, “respectfully,” how 
Mr. Tapes intends to lower the rates with- 
out bringing the town into disrepute, and 
reducing wages and the supply of municipal 
labour. 

Perhaps a third conspirator then tries 
to draw the candidate into a side issue, | 
which may involve him in fresh trouble, 

“Mr. Tapes,” he says, “it ain’t no good 
talking about rates and such-like unless 
men are made good Christians. Fellows 
may say being Christians or not ain’t 
nothing to do with Town Councillors, Well, 
I think different. A Councillor is a man, 
in my opinion, who ’as on ’is ’ands the 
welfare of all the folks in the town. Now, 
if welfare don’t mean ‘religion,’ I don’t 
know what it do mean. And so, Mr, 
Tapes, what I wants to know is, if you 
be or you baint for the disestablishment of 
the Church #” 

Here the candidate may well sigh, or 
surreptitiously scratch his head. Of course 
his backers will declare with a whirl that 
such questions are out of order; that a 
Town Councillor has no concern with re- 
ligious sects and questions of national 
intecest ; that heis in short only a superior 
sort of broom to keep the streets of the 
town neat and in repair at moderate cost, 

But the organised opposition play their 
game of dialectics somewhat cleverly, so 
that the odds are, before the mecting 
is dispersed, they have landed Mr. Tapes 
in a dilemma, from which he has thought 
to escape by saying something he would 
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give very much to be able to recall before 
it appears in print. There will be a show 
of hands at the end, and the chairman, 
reckless of arithmetic, will pronounce that 
every one is in favour of Mr. Tapes. But 
the candidate himself will go home feeliog 
a little sad. He has four or five other 
meetings to attend, and if they are all 
as trying as the first, it will go hard with 
him. However, the end crowns the labour, 
and he is quite consoled when at length 
he becomes Mr. Councillor Tapes. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


THE aurora borealis is one of the most 
striking and splendid spectacles in the 
heavens, In the temperate latitudes it 
appears as a faint, beautiful yellow light, 
like the morning or evening twilight. It 
generally rises from a kind of dark cloud, 
or collection of vapours, which runs along 
from the north to the east and west. 
Sometimes it is perpetually changing its 
altitude, and seems to roll like a seain a 
storm, The laminous matter immediately 
above the clouds is pretty steady and uni- 
form. But from this there are streams 
that dart up towards the zenith with great 
rapidity. They are suddenly extinguished 
and renewed, and continually shift their 
places, They often resemble the tail of 
a comet; sometimes they extend to the 
zenith, forming a beautiful canopy of 
luminous wreaths, like the curling of 
flames that meet at the top of an oven. 

The height of an aurora borealis varies ; 
some have supposed it to be fifty to 
seventy miles above the surface of the 
earth; some have supposed it to be a 
thousand miles, whilst others have made 
it one hundred and fifty miles. The 
duration of this light is generally in 
proportion to its intensity and extent. 
Sometimes it continues only for a few 
minutes, It is frequently observed, in a 
greater or less degree, during most of the 
night; and, in some instances, it has 
lasted several days, and even a week, 
without interruption. 

From observations made by the writer, 
the phenomenon occurs more frequently 
at the time of the equinoxes, when the 
tides are highest, than at the solstices, 
when they are lowest. But the period of 
most frequent occurrence seems to extend 
through the spring and fall months, and 
to have very little correspondence with 
the annual tides. The months most fa- 





vourable are April and November, and the 
least favourable July and December. 

In the northern districts of Siberia an 
aurora borealis gradually increases in size, 
until it comprekends a large space of the 
heavens ; it rushes from place to place with 
incredible velocity, and finally almost covers 
the whole sky up to the zenith, and pro- 
duces an appearance as if a vast tent was 
expanded in the heavens, glittering with 
gold, rabies, and sapphire. However fine 
the illumination may be, it is attended with 
a hissing, crackliog, and rushing noise 
through the air, like the discharge of 
fireworks. The hunters in these regions 
are often overtaken by these lights, and 
their dogs become so terrified that they lie 
down on the ground until the noise has 
ceased. The same phenomena have been 
witnessed at Hudson’s Bay, and by the 
Greenland whalefishers. Something of the 
kind has been perceived also in lower 
latitudes. Mr. Cavallo declares that he 
has repeatedly heard a crackling noise 
proceeding from an aurora. Mr. Maine, 
the electrician, states with great confidence 
that, at a time when the northern lights 
were very remarkable in England, they 
were attended with a hissing or whizzing 
sound, Dr. Belknap, in his account of 
these lights as they appeared in New 
Hampshire in 1719, says: “In a calm 
night, and in the intervals between the 
gentle flaws of wind, an attentive ear, in 
a retired situation, may perceive it to be 
accompanied by a sound like that made by 
a silk handkerchief rabbed along the edge 
by a quick motion of the thumb and 
finger.” But one of the most remarkable 
circumstances attending this phenomenon 
is that it sometimes does not appear for 
many years. It is but little more than 
a century since it has been so frequent 
and conspicuous as to attract any con- 
siderable attention. No appropriate name 
was given to it by the ancient philosophers, 
and no very distinct account of it is to be 
found among their writings. Seneca, in 
treating of thunder and lightning, speaks 
of the air being inflamed by motion, and 
being converted into fire; but whether 
with any reference to the aurora borealis, 
is not certain. We have accounts by 
historians of luminous appearances in the 
heavens under the name of comets, or 
the more general one of portents, which 
answer much better to an aurora borealis 
than to any comet of modern times. 
Justin relates that a comet appeared about 
one hundred and twenty-two years before 
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the Christian era that filled about one- 
fourth part of the heavens with its light, 
and that it occupied four hours in rising 
and setting. About one hundred and fifty 
years before we are told that a comet was 
seen, which spread itself like a forest over 
a third part of the heavens, We think, 
therefore, that the aurora borealis was 
known to the ancients, but was con- 
founded with other phenomena, all of 
which were indistinctly described, and 
often probably much exaggerated. 

Still, it is very surprising that after the 
revival of letters, and after the spirit of 
observation and enquiry had begun to be 
awakened, we meet with no record of any 
such phenomena, till about three centuries 
ago. The earliest account in English re- 
lates to one that appeared in 1560, From 
this time they happened frequently for 
about ten years, For the next forty years 
there are none on record. From 1620, for 
two or three years, there were several 
remarkable ones, ana then no more for 
eighty years. This brings us down to the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
during which they have appeared at regular 
intervals. The aurora borealis in Europe 


is not only of rare occurrence, but is, for 


the most part, incomplete, feeble, and 
impertect. As we approach to the polar 
circles we are greeted with this light 
almost as regular as with the light of the 
Milky Way, and it is as welcome as that 
of the moon. Maupertuis, who, with 
several others, went to measure an arc of 
the meridian on the confines of the frigid 
zone, continued to prosecute his nice and 
difficult work by the aid of this light long 
after the sun had left him. He says that 
it is sufficient, together with the light of 
the other heavenly bodies, for most of the 
occasions of life, 

Various theories have been advanced to 
account for the origin of these lights, The 
most plausible theory seems to be that 
which gives to the northern and southern 
lights an electrical origin. The appearance 
of the light itself is very similar to that 
which is produced by sending the electric 
fluid through a portion of air rarefied to 
the same degree as that in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. The rapidity 
of the motions that are observed in 
the light and beautiful streams that 
play from the horizon to the zenith, and 
dart through this space in a few seconds, 
answers to no power with which we are 
acquainted so well as to electricity, The 
rustling noises have been expressly com- 





pared to those which attend the passage 
of electricity through the air. ; 

In 1806 the whole of Dover Castle was 
brought over and placed on the Ramsgate 
side of the hill situated between the two 
places, and the image was so strong that 
the bill itself could not be seen through it. 
In 1798, at Hastings, the French coast, 
which is forty or fifty miles distant, was 
as distinctly seen as through the best 
glasses; as the cliffs gradually appeared 
more elevated, the sailors and fishermen 
pointed out and named the different places 
they had been accustomed to visit, such as 
the Bay, the windmill at Boulogne, Saint 
Valery, and other places on the coast of 
Picardy. From the eastern cliff one gentle- 
man saw at once Dungeness, Dover cliffs, 
and the French coast all the way from 
Calais, Boulogne, on to Saint Valery, and, as 
some of the fishermen affirmed, as far as 
Dieppe. The day was extremely hot, 
without a breath of wind. 

On another occasion, the town of Dieppe 
became visible, though sixty miles distant. 

A few years ago, a boy observed at 
Flambro’ “fields, and hedges, and houses, 
over the sea;” but they had gradually 
melted away. This interesting spectacle 
is very rare in this part of the country. 
The boy was filled with amazement at 
what he had witnessed; but, unfortu- 
nately, could give no accurate description 
of the scene. 

It is well known that places fifty or 
sixty miles distant have, by the pheno- 
menon of the mirage, or refraction of the 
atmosphere, become distinctly visible. It 
is, therefore, not impossible that on this 
occasion the coast of Denmark actually 
became visible to the boy. It would have 
been interesting to have ascertained the 
fact, if fact it were, that Flambro’, for 
centuries the stronghold of the Danes, 
had in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century been visited, in optical illusion’ 
at least, not by the ravaging Viking,. 
bent on plunder and slaughter, but 
by the very land itself, with its fieldr,. 
its hedgerows, and its houses, the property 
of ite peaceful inhabitants. The vast 
expanse of ocean intervening between 
Flambro’ and Denmark seems to make 
this improbable; but during the summer 
of 1885 a pretty mirage was seen at sea 
from Oxclosund, in Sweden, It repre- 
sented two tree-clad islands, on one of 
which were buildings with two monitors 
steaming off the islands. There were 
at the same time two Swedish monitors 
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cruising in the Baltic a few degrees further 
north. The report from which this state- 
ment is taken does not give the names of 
the islands, nor state their exact distance 
from Oxclosund ; but ‘a few degrees” can- 
not be understood to mean Jess than three, 
which would be two hundred and ten miles, 
In June, 1885, the inhabitants of Black- 
poo}, in Lancashire, distinctly saw the Isle 
of Man, with five of its hills, clearly visible 
for balf an hour, although the distance is 
between sixty and seventy miles. A 
peculiar feature of this mirage was that, 
while the island was clearly seen, the views 
in the other directions were more limited 
than usual, Barrow not being visible. 
Folling or shooting-stars were formerly 
little noticed, but in consequence of several 
observations have become objects of much 
attention, Fsom observations made at 
Breslau and other places, the height of 
some shooting-stars has been calculated at 
five hundred English miles, and the rate 
at which they move not less than thirty- 
six miles in a second, which is nearly 
double the rate of the earth’s motion round 
the sun. If a deduction be made to one- 
half of this rate per second, in order to 
allow for the illusion occasioned by the 
motion of the earth, the real motion would 
be eightcen miles per second, which, with 
the exception of the earth, would still be 
more rapid than that of any of the princi- 
pal bodies of our system. It is singular 
that their general direction should be con- 
trary to that in which the earth moves in 
its annual orbit. The shooting-stars in 
America in 1833 succeeded each other at 
such short intervals, that it was impossible 
to count them, and the most moderate 
calculation fixes their number at hundreds 
of thousands. They were so numerous, 
and showed themselves in so many quarters 
of the heavens at the same time, that the 
attempts to estimate them were only rough 
guesses, At the observatory at Boston 
their number was considered to equal one- 
half ot the flakes which fil] the air in an 
ordinary fall of snow. When their numbers 
were diminished, six hundred and fifty 
stars were counted in fifteen minutes, in a 
circumscribed part of the heavens, which 
did not comprise a tenth part of the 
visible horizon ; and these did not amount 
to more than two-thirds of the whole 
number seen, which was at least eight 
hundred and sixty-six. If the whole 
hemisphere could have been surveyed by 
one observer, the number seen would have 
been eight thousand, six hundred and 





sixty, or thirty-six thousand, six hundred 
and forty per hour. As the phenomena 
continued more than seven hours, the 
number ef shooting-stars visible at Boston 
was upwards of two hundred and forty | 
thousand ; and it should be recollected 
that the basis of this calculation was taken 
when the intensity of the phenomenon 
was diminished, It was visible along the 
whole of the eastern coast of North 
America, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Halifax, from nine o’clock in the evening 
to sunrise, and in some places in full day- 
light at eight o’clock in the morning. In 
1799 a similar phenomenon was observed 
in America by M. de Humboldt, in Green- 
land by the Moravian Brethren, and in 
Germany by various individuals ; and the 
period of its appearance was also the night 
of the twelfth and thirteenth of Novemoer. 
In 1832, in Europe and some parts of 
Asia the phenomenon was witnessed ; and, 
strange to say, the date was still the 
night of the twelfth and thirteenth of 
November. 

On the thirteenth of November, 1835, a 
large and brilliant meteor fell near Bulley, 
in the department of Ain, and sei fire to 
a farmhouse, In the same night of the 
thirteenth of November a shooting-star, 
larger and more brilliant than Jupiter, 
was observed at Lille. It left on its pas- 
sage a shower of sparks precisely similar to 
those which follow a skyrocket. 

The chronicles of almost every age and 
country record the fall of meteorolites. 
The Chinese and Japanese note down with 
great care everything connected with the 
appearance of these extraordinary phe- 
nomena, The Chinese actually made 
catalogues of them, believing they were con- 
nected with contemporary events, There 
is no occasion for laughing at this oriental 
superstition, since there were not wanting, 
nearly a century ago, philosophers in en- 
lightened lands who declared the impossi- 
bility of stones falling from the atmosphere 
at all. One of the most remarkable cases 
of antiquity is that mentioned by Pliny, in 
his natural history. This stone fell near 
Egospotamus, in Thrace, about four hun- 
dred and sixty-five years before the 
Christian era. Pliny informs us that it 
was the size of a cart, and of a burnt 
colour. The Greeks believed that it had 
fallen from the sun, and that the philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras had predicted the exact 
period when it should arrive on the earth’s 
surface. According to the historians who 
have recorded the event, its fall was pre- 
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dicted by a meteoric appearauce of a very 
unusual character. We are told that a 
large fiery body, like a cloud of flame, 
careered through the heavens with a vague 
uncertain motion. By its violent agitation, 
several fragments were projected from it in 
various directions, sweeping with a tre- 
mendous velocity. On examination after 
its fall, no trace of combustible matter 
was found, and the stone, although large, 
did not in the least correspond to the 
dimensions in the meteor. Various other 
instancas are recorded of the fall of meteoric 
stones in ancient times; but we prefer 
giving an account of the better authenti- 
cated cases which belong to a modern 
dati. 

On the seventh of November, 1492, 
between eleven and noon, there arose a 
furious storm at Ensisheim, in France. The 
sky was inlaid with sheeted flame, and 
loud thunder “pealed in the blood-red 
heavens.” There were other sounds of a 
strange confused deacription, arising pro- 
bably from the rapid passage of the falling 
body through the atmosphere. Presently 
a large star was seen to fall in a field of 
wheat, and, on examination, it was found 
to have sunk between five and six feet into 
the ground. Its weight was about two hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. It was considered 
at the time a miracle, and the meteorolite 
was accordingly, by order of the King, 
suspended in the Church of Ensisheim, 
all persons being prohibited from touch- 
ingit. This was unquestionably a prudent 
prohibition, and contributed to the cause 
of its preservation. Itis now in the library 
at Colmar, but has been considerably. re- 
duced in weight. 

The celebrated Gassendi informs us that 
on the twenty-ninth of November, 1637, 
about ten o'clock a.m., while the sky was 
perfectly serene and transparent, he saw a 
flaming stone, apparently about four feet 
in diameter, fall on Mount Vaision, an 
eminence situated between the small towns 
Perne and Guillanmes, in Provence. This 
stone was encircled with a zone of various 
colours, like a rainbow, and accompanied 
in its fall with a noise resembling the 
discharge of artillery. It was of a dark 
metallic colour, extremely hard, and fifty- 
nine pounds in weight. 

In the month of June, 1668, two stones, 
one of which weighed three hundred and 
the other two hundred pounds, fell near 
Verona, The event took place during the 
night, and when the weather was perfectly 
serene and mild. They appeared to be all 





on fire, descending in a sloping direction, 
and with a tremendous noise, 

In July, 1790, another case occurred at 
Barbotan, a place in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux, which is thus described by Lornet, 
a respectable citizen, who wituessed the 
phenomenon: “It was a very bright fire- 
ball, luminous as the sun, of the size of an 
ordinary balloon, and after inspiring the 
inhabitants with const -rnation, burst and 
disappeared. A few iays after some pea- 
sants brought stoves which they said fell 
from the meteor, but the philosophers to 
whom they offered them laughed at this 
assertion as fabulous, The peasants would 
have now more reason to laugh at their 
philosophers.” Oue of these stones, fifteen 
inches in diameter, broke through the roof 
of a cottage and killed @ herdsman and a 
bullock. Atter reading the above siate- 
ment, we cannot refrain from wondering at 
the slow belief of the philosophers as to 
the heavenly origin of these stones, Where 
was the body to come from, a body of the 
dimensions described, which was capable 
of breaking through the roof of a cottage 
and committing such deadly havoc, if it 
did not come from the atmosphere, aye, 
and from an immense height, too? - 

The following shower of meteorolites is 
not only remarkable in itself, but because, 
though slighted by many eminent philo- 
sophers at the time, it ultimately led to 
the conversion of most of them. This 
phenomenon occurred in August, 1790, near 
Juillac, a small town of Francs. About 
nine o’clock in the evening, while the air 
was calm, and the sky cloudless, a fire-ball 
was observed proceeding with amazing 
velocity from the south to the north, and 
in two seconds split into portions of con- 
siderable size, like the fragments of a 
bursting bomb. Two or three minutes 
after a dreadful explosion was heard, like 
the simultaneous firing of several pieces of 
ordnance, The concussion of the atmos- 
phere shook the windows in their frames, 
and threw down household utensils from 
their shelves, but there was no sensible 
motion under foot. The sound continued 
for some time, and was prolonged in 
echoes for fifsy miles along the mountain 
chain of the Pyrenees; at the same time 
a strong suiphurous smell was diffused 
in the atmosphere. The fragments of the 
exploded meteor were found scattered in a 
circular space of about two miles in dia- 
meter. Sume of them weighed eighteen 
or twenty, and a few, it is said, even fifty 
pounds, 
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On Tuesday, the 26th April, 1803, about 
one o’clock p.m., the weather being serene, 
there was observed from Caen and other 
places a fiery globe of a very brilliant 
splendour, and which moved in the atmos- 
phere with great rapidity. Some moments 
after, there was heard at l’Aigle, and in 
the environs of that town, a violent ex- 
plosion, which lasted five or six minutes, 
This noise proceeded from a small cloud, 
which was at a great elevation in the 
atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two 
hamlets a league distant from each other 
saw it at the same time above their heads. 
In the whole canton, over which this cloud 
was suspended, there was heard a hissing 
noise like that of a stone discharged from 
a sling, and a great many mineral masses 
exactly similar to those distinguished by 
the name of meteor-stones were seen to fall. 
The largest of all those that fell weighed 
seventeen pounds and a half. The number 
of all those which fell was computed about 
two or three thousand. 

In the same month and year as the pre- 
ceding fall a fire-ball struck the ‘“‘ White 
Bull Inn” at East Norton, in England, 
and left behind it several meteoric frag- 
ments. Exactly twelve months after the 
above a stone fell with a loud hissing noise 
at Possil, near Glasgow. These fire-balls 
bave continued to fall at intervals up to 
the present time, doing more or less de- 
struction. In 1840 a great stone fell at 
Shahabad, in India, burning five villages 
and killing several people. 

With respect to the origin of these re- 
markable stones, various unsatisfactory con- 
jectures have been formed. Some have 
supposed them to be merely projected from 
volcanoes. This doctrine, however, is un- 
tenable, first, because the phenomena have 
sometimes taken place at immense distances 
from volcanoes ; secondly, nothing ever 
thrown out of the safety-valves of the globe 
has, in its composition, borne any resem- 
blance to meteoric stones, Some have main- 
tained that their origin is to be ascribed to the 
combination of gases in the higher regionsof 


the atmosphere. In chemistry, many cases | w 


might be enumerated where two gases com- 
bine and form a solid substance. This 
theory, therefore, involves no impossibility, 
but there are almost insuperable difficulties 
opposed to its probability. Indeed, scientific 
men have not only differed in their specula- 
tions on thissubject, but have beensingularly 
cautious in offering any, a clear proof that 
they had not themselves been perfectly 
satisfied with any solution of the problem 





hitherto. The fact, however, that stones 
have fallen from the atmosphere is now an 
established philosophical fact. 





BETWIXT YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. 


AT last she was free, free to be as 
miserable as she pleased. 

She wandered listlessly down to the 
pier. The sky was still overcast ; a sharp 
wind blew in from the sea; she leaned 
her arms on the wooden rail, and looked 
into the sullen, grey water below her. 

Yesterday—oh, was there not a whole 
lifetime between yesterday and to-day? 
—they had sat together, aud he had read 
Browning to her—that strange, fearful 
story of a woman’s weakness and of a 
man’s unsparing vengeance. They had 
talked of it, differed over it, and liked each 
other the better for differing. She had 
taken her stand then as an equal on intel- 
lectual ground, while to-day she could only 
falter a commonplace. 

She thought of the cold, calm woman 
who smiled when a smile was needed, who 
paid so dearly for her littleness ; and then { 
she forgot Browning, and her thoughts 
wandered back to herself again. She 
looked eagerly up the pier. If only 
he would come! She would take her 
courage in both hands, and ask him to 
read to her again, perhaps, 

She gazed up the road. Suddenly her 
heart quickened its beat. Far up, quite at 
the far end, walking so leisurely, was a 
fizure she could not mistake. Would he 
come? She strained her eyes to watch 
him. She wondered if he had ever walked 
so slowly before, Or had the promenade 
doubled its length? She could almost 
count her heart-beats as he turned the 
corner. Was he going into the town? 
He began to descend the steps. Was he. 
coming on to the pier? She thought, he. 


as. 
It shall be the omen of your happiness, 
her heart said to her. If he comes, he 
loves you, if he comes not, he loves you 
not. 

She had time to reject the idea twice, 
as childish and unworthy, before he 
reached the last step; but in spite of her 
efforts, it still retained its hold on her 
mind, At the foot of the steps the path 
divided : one way led to the beach, another 
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to the pier. Hilda held her breath asshe; She began to pace to and fro — not 


saw him stand for a moment, apparently 
irresolute; then, as he moved to the right, 
the blood came surging over her, whirling 
through her veins. She could hardly see ; 
there was a mist before her eyes. He was 
coming nearer, nearer ; he was close to the 
gate in another instant. Something seemed 
to have given way. Everything was whirling 
round her, It was only her supreme self- 
command that prevented her from fainting. 
She sat down. The pier, its occupants, 
the sea, the sky, everything was shut out 
from her, and in their places, dancing 
before her eyes, sounding in her ears were 
the words, “‘He loves me not.” She had 
never thought of the old fisherman, whose 
tiny boat was always run up under the 
pier. 

She waited 8 moment—a moment that 
might have been ages, so far separated did 
it seem from the preceding one, and then 
she saw the boat put out to sea almost 
from beneath her feet. Old Cole was 
rowing, George was steering. He did not 
look up, while she watched, until they dis- 
appeared a mere speck on the horizon. 


It was late in the afternoon. Kate, 
bearing Mrs. Slingsby along with her, had 
already taken her departure, amid much 
bustle and excitement, and after plenty of 
parting injunctions to Hilda. 

The girl watched them go, and then, as 
the cab turned the corner, she mounted to 
her own little room, and stood for a 
moment or two looking vaguely around 
her. It was such a long time before she 
need set out to meet Daisy. Should she 
lie down? The bed looked cool and 
tempting. She threw herself upon it. 
But in another instant she started up, and 
began to dress. 

She fastened a light scarf around her 
neck, and prepared to leave the room. It 
wanted more than an hour to train time. 
What should she do? Her eye fell on 
George Carlmore’s book. She took it up. 
She would read. part of it over again ; she 
would go and sit on one of the seats over- 
looking the sea. She walked quickly out 
of the room, down the stairs, and into the 
street ; but before she reached the seats 
her mood had changed. She felt that to 
sit still and read what this man had written 
of women would be unendurable. She 
would walk up and down; perhaps the 
regular motion would calm her. She felt 
that to be a creature of impulse was to 
court pain. 





quickly, but with even steps; and as she 
looked at the church clock, standing out 
high above the houses, she determined 
that, let the effort cost her what it might, 
she would not pause until the great hands 
pointed to the hour of five. 

On, on she went, the strain becoming 
worse ; the longing to stop and take one 
peep into the volume under her arm grew 
keener every moment. Her eyes sought 
the dial again and again ; all the way down 
the promenade, while it was in front of 
her, they never left it. How slowly it 
moved! Why, it took her less than three 
minutes to walk the whole length. Three 
minutes, She—— 

‘“* Miss Boyle !” 

The girl started and looked up quickly. 
The voice, still more the face, told her } 
that George had forgotten his displeasure. 

She drew a long breath of relief. Some 
of her accustomed self- possession came 
back to her. 

“Have you bad a pleasant sail?” she 
asked in that intensely calm voice of hers, 

She had forgotten all about her resolu- 
tion. She forgot, too, to watch the hands 
of the clock. : 

“First class,” he answered, in the 
manner of a man who feels well-disposed 
towards all the world, as in truth he did 
at that moment, having spent a very plea- 
sant morning, and afterwards lunched ex- 
ceedingly well. 

He sauntered along by her side, while 
she was silent, feeling that in the joy 
of his presence all her pain was swept 
away. 

“And what have you been doing with 
yourself ?” he enquired, with the easy con- 
descension of his superior manner. 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered, vaguely, 

“Nothing!” he retorted indulgently ; 
‘“‘and now? Still nothing ?” 

“Ts this nothing?” she asked, holding 
up his book. ‘‘I came out to read a chapter 
over again.” 

She hated herself for the half truth, but 
how could she tell him the whole? 

At the sight of the blue-bound volume 
his face brightened. 

“Then you did like it?” he asked, 
eagerly. After all, he was very proud of 
this his first success ; and not at all above 
fishing for a little praise. 

He took the book from her hands and 
began to turn over the pages. It was so 
glorious to feel that this was his, all his, 
that it was peopled with creatures of his 
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brain, conceived by him, limited and set 
down by him. 

She let her eyes rest on his face for 
a@ moment with a quick, penetrating glance. 
The question aroused the whole of her 
intellectual faculty. The shrinking, timid, 
love-sick girl was gone, and the highly- 
developed, cultured woman reigned in 
her stead, : 

‘“‘T like some of it,” sho answered, cau- 
tiously. 

“Ts not that but faint praise?” he asked, 
quickly, a shaiow crossing his face. 

“No, no!” she corrected. ‘I think it 
is ali wonderfully clever, and part of it 
noble ; but——” 

“Woll!l” 

“ You are not fair to women.” 

“ Why?” 

He would like to hear her view, one 
often sees things in such a different light 
by looking at them through other people’s 
spectucles, and he knew her well enough 
to expect something original, not that he 
intended to change his own opinion by 
one hair’s breadth. He had thought it 
out for himsslf, not borrowed it from any 
one else, so it must be right, 

She was silent; so after a moment he 
asked the question again. 
j “You think a woman so easy to sum 

up,” she answered. ‘You dash her off 
with half-a-dozen lines and call the pic- 
ture ‘love or nothing.’” 

“Well!” he said, wondering. It was 
exactly what he had done, 

“Do you forget that love fails some 
women; that for some women the fruit 
never ripens? Oh! it is a beautiful thing 
I know, but I don’t like to think that there 
is nothing else for them.” 

She stopped suddenly. George Carlmore 
| regarded her with undisguised amazement. 
The excitement had brought a tinge of 
colour to her cheeks, her eyes were 
shining, her lips quivering. The coldness 
and impassiveness were gone—she looked 
almost beautiful. George felt himself 
strangely stirred as he gazed into her face. 
It was characteristic of the man, that now, 
when she had just told him that love was 
not the end of all things to a woman, he 
felt a sudden inclination to teach her her 


| mistake. 


He looked again into her face ; he bent 
forward. 

“Come,” he said, a subtle alteration in 
his voice, let us go and sit on the beach, 
and you”—as he held out his book to her 
—“ shall tell me where I am wrong.” 





She bent her head. The atrange 
wonderful afterglow of her emotion was 
still upon her. The words had come, she 
knew not how or where. They hardly 
applied to her feelings at the moment. 
But there is often a strange period of 
excitement about women, especially those 
whose faculties might rise to higher things, 
and whether this excitement leaves them 
morally raised or lowered is just the test 
of their womanliness, 

The glamour was over Hilda now, and 
George Carlmore was that glamour. She 
could not see how small he was; it had 
pleased her to set him before her as a 
king, and her own imagination, unwittingly, 
supplied the deficiencies. She was quite 
prepared to surrender herself, to follow 
where he led. 

**Come,” he said. 

They turned. Clear on the night air 
rang forth five strokes from the old church 
tower. 

Hilda stared ; just for one moment the 
desire to let Daisy go almost over- 
powered her, and then, mindful as ever 
- her duty, she thrust the temptation from 

er. 

“T can’t,” she said, in her grave, resolute 
voice, that held in it no intimation of what 
the decision cost her. “I must meet Daisy.” 

** Daisy ?” he repeated. 

‘She is coming at a quarter-past five, and 
I must go to the station.” 

She looked up at him; then, as the 
frown deepened on his face, all the nervous 
constraint of the morning overcame her. 
She wanted to show him in some little 
way, such as a self-respecting woman may 
permit herself, that she was sorry for the 
interruption ; but it was all impossible ; 
while, to do him justice, it would have 
been hard to read anything but indifference 
from her manner. 

He was bitterly annoyed. That she 
should prefer this vulgar little cousin to 
him! Who was she that she should pre- 
sume to lecture him about his women, 
when her own choice in the flesh was 
so radically bad? For with a vain 
man’s intense unreasonableness he had 
quite made up his mind about Daisy. 
The very mention of her name irritated 
him. She would want to introduce him 
next. 

Suddenly he recollected a dinner en- 
gagement, 

‘Good afternoon!” he said, quickly. 

**Good afternoon !” she echoed. 

They parted. 
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Hilda will always look back with a 
shudder to that short walk to the station. 
The refiner’s fire was indeed heated to the 
uttermost, and her soul was burning there- 
in. She made her way mechanically to 
the platform, and as the train steamed in, 
and the bustle of the porters and pas- 
sengers commenced, she wondered if she 
were indeed the Hilda of old, or only her 
outward semblance. She looked around; 
it seemed a thing that must be done; and 
even when she stepped forward, and bent 
to kiss an eager, upturned face, this feeling 
was still strong upon her, 

“ Hilda,” exclaimed Daisy’s clear, childish 
voice, in startled accents, “how ill you 
look !” 

The words were like a stab to her ; but 
the voice had its effect. She began to 
remember, as she herself had implied a 
little while ago, that there was other love 
on earth, although the love of man might 
fail her. She gave Daisy’s hand a grateful 
little squeeze. 

* Where is mother?” enquired Daisy, 
as her eyes scanned the figures on the 


platform. 
Hilda explained. 
“Poor Kate! So that is it, is it?” 


Hush!” murmured Hilda, involun- 
tarily. 

Daisy opened her eyes. 

“Why ?” she enguired. 

*‘T am sorry for Kate,” Hilda felt bound 
to explain; ‘and I do think such things 
are hard enough to bear without any one 
sneering at them.” 

Daisy examined her 
narrowly for a moment, 

“JT dare say you are right,” she said, a 
trifle impatientiy. ‘Bat are you sure that 
Kate’s is the real thing ?” 

Hilda turned away. The porter was 
waiting for directions; and by the time 
they were given, the subject had dropped. 
4 Still, Daisy felt that in some way Hilda 
‘| was changed, 

What is it?” she asked herself, 

Meantime, as a headache was the one 
thing apparent, she insisted on seeing her 
to bed at an early hour; and Daisy’s was 
a loving peremptoriness well-nigh impos- 
sible to resist. 


cousin’s face 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning the sun shone forth 
in all its splendour—clear blue sky above, 
clear green sea below. 

Hilda felt better under its influence. 





After all, she told herself, she had much 
to live for. 

She finished dressing quickly, and went 
into the dining room, where the French 
window stood open. From the garden 
floated in the sound of voices — merry, 
happy, light-hearted voices, 

There was Daisy’s laugh ; she recognised 
that. She recognised, too, a deeper, 
fuller voice. She stepped through the 
window. Yes, surely enough it was Daisy 
and George Carlmore. She was laughing 
at something he was saying. What a 
sweet little thing she was! Hardly a 
woman—yet not a child, certainly, with 
her blue eyes, her golden hair, and her 
captivating little ways. 

George evidently approved of her; he 
was leaning over the hedge, an unusually 
alert expression on his face. 

She had never seen that expression there 
before. Just for one moment her heart 
throbbed madly; then her womanliness 
came to her aid. She walked on; her light 
footstep hardly sounding on the soft grass. 

“You? Ob, Hilda!” Daisy exclaimed. 

* Yes, dear, I am here,” she answered, 
quietly, as she took one of the girl’s hands 
in hers. 

“ How cold you are!” Daisy went on ; 
your hand is like ice.” 

Hilda drew it away. 

‘“T am always a chilly mortal,” she said ; 
and she shivered a little. ‘Then, for the 
first time, she raised her eyes to Carlmore’s 
face. ‘You two have introduced your- 
selves, I think ?” she said, gravely. 

“Yes,” he answered, briefly, almost 
sullenly, 

He felt a curious resentment against 
poor Hilda. This Daisy was so different 
from the picture he had drawn of her in 
his mind’s eye, and it suited him better to 
lay the blame on her faulty description 
than on his own perversity, 

Daisy held up a kitten, 

‘‘Oh, we have introduced ourselves!” 
she said ; “and Kitty here is answerable 
for it. I wanted Kitty, but Kitty did not 
want me; so she put the hedge between 
us. But Mr. Carlmore came and repre- 
sented Fate. So Kitty is now trying to 
make herself comfortable in my arms 
instead of on the long grass.” 

Hilda looked down at the girl, and her 
face gained that expression of protecting 
tenderness with which older women watch 
the younger ones spread their wings and 
prepare to fly. 

‘6 And then,” Daisy went on, “ Mr. Carl- 
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more said he knew mother, and that you 
had told him I was coming. He is going 
to take us in his boat. Won't it be fun, 
Hilda!” 

For the last time the tempter knocked 
at the door of Hilda’s heart. Was this 
blue-eyed baby going to take him from 
her? She jumped at the conclusion with 
a quickness born of jealousy. Would she 
love him as she would have done, give 
him intelligent appreciation as she 
Nay, he never was hers. The fight was 
over. She raised her pale, unruffled face 
to his with a gesture of enquiry. 

‘Miss Daisy says she likes the sea,” he 
explained, stiffly. ‘ Will you come, too?” 

“TI will come and take care of you, 
Daisy |” she cried, with such a sudden in- 
crease of animation, that the girl looked 
up quickly. 

“You dear old thing!” she exclaimed, 
joyously. ‘“ Why, I declare you are quite 
excited. And when Hilda is excited,” she 
rattled on, turning to Carlmore, “ you may 
expect the heavens to fall.” 

He looked up to the sky above them 
with a gesture of mock alarm. 

Daisy laughed. 

“Did you often go out? Who went 
with you, Hilda? Kate does not like the 
ses, I know,” she went on, quite inno- 
cently. 

For a moment George looked em- 
barrassed ; then Hilda, womanlike, came 
to the rescue, 

“No one, Miss Inquisitive,” she said, 
lightly. ‘‘ This will be my first sail.” 

‘And you used to be so fond of the 
water ?” 

“Was I?” she said, quietly. ‘ Well, 
you know yesterday is not to-day.” 

There was more gravity in her voice 
than the subject warranted. 

Mr. Carlmore, who had entirely re- 
covered himself by now, bent forward to 
make some arrangements, Insensibly his 
voice took a softer key as he addressed 
Daisy. Hilda drew back a little ; her part 
in the matter was so small. 

“ At three, then,” Daisy’s voice fairly 
.tippled with glee. 

“Yes, at three. You won't disappoint 
me!” he asked, almost eagerly. 

“Certainly not,” she replied. 








Miss Daisy made the family’s arrange- | 


ments by the right of long custom. Mrs. 
Slingsby asked nothing better. Hilda, as 
a rule, was quite willing, only Kate some- 
times demurred ; but it must be admitted 
that when the two wills clashed hers was 
generally the defeated one. 

“ Au revoir,” she said tohim. “ Hilda,” 
the breakfast having suddenly come into 
her mind, “ you can’t think how cold every- 
thing will be.” 

She linked her arm into her cousin’s, 
and pulled her gently away. 

** Good-bye,” called Carlmore after them, 
‘‘Three, please remember.” 

But he felt pretty sure that he should 
manage to see this “dainty maiden ”—as 
he mentally christened her—long before 
then. 

Daisy nodded her head to him; but it 
was Hilda who answered : 

“Good-bye,” she said, in a curiously 
hollow voice, 

She gave one long glance at him, then 
she turned resolutely away. 

She bade good-bye to her dream, after- 
wards, in the solitude of her own room, 


and she confessed it all— confessed that - 


it had been a brief delirium, that her soul 
had been sent into the fire. How would 
it come forth? As gold, or dross ? 


My friends, if any of you meet Hilda 
Boyle, with her intellectual face softened 
and refined, and her coldness merged into 
helpfulness, her discontent into activity, 
you will feel answered, 
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